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Counciz. Eecrion. 


Pleased we should be if it were possible to assist 
residents abroad in voting for candidates. It is 
almost impossible to do so in time for receipt of their 
papers before the date of closure. 

For some inscrutable reason candidates are not 
nominated until the last moments, No one knows 
even if the retiring members of Council are to be re- 
nominated. We have heard of no retirements so 
suppose all the retiring members may be voted for. 
So far the only names sent in by nominators are :— 


Henry Gray, Kensington. 
W. O. Williams, Edinburgh. 
J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 


Allthese are good men and two are new candidates. 


British ConGress on TUBERCULOSIS. 


On another page will be found the proposed pro- 
gramme of the Congress. It will be seen that the 
Veterinary Section are to discuss the subjects under 
the following headings :— 

. — of Tuberculosis in Animals during 

ife.” 

“Tuberculosis and the Milk Supply.”’ 

“Tuberculosis and the Meat Supply.” 

“The Measures necessary to combat Tuberculosis.” 

It will be noticed that in SectionI, Division IV, 
(not Veterinary) those who are interested in ‘“ State 
and Municipal’ questions will have the opportunity 
to discuss the ‘‘ Control of Milk and Meat Supplies.” 
Now no class is more interested and concerned in 
this question than vetarinary surgeons, and we 
sincerely hope that neither misplaced modesty nor 
apathy will prevent veterinarians attending, speak- 
ing, and voting. We ought to secure all the practi- 
. work necessitated by any attempts at control. 

é shall do so if we can convince local authorities 
and the State officials that we are best fitted for that 
Work, There can be no manner of doubt that we 
ite, by training and knowledge, well fitted. 

very veterinary society should send delegates and 
ange See arrangements at once. Every veterinarian 
iion’e a the time in June, and who has his pro- 

‘- hterest at heart, should become a member. 

‘pportunity is a great one. It will not recur and 
cannot, as a body, afford to neglect it. 


GLANDERs OrpERs IN ITALY AND BELGIUM. 


mong the kindness of Mr. Evelyn Place we have 
: ta publish the latest regulations in two Euro- 

me thes ‘nag for the control of glanders. Both recog- 
teen a ue of mallein and provide for its use. Both 
contact ” imecenity of testing and controlling the “in- 
me ie noimals in every affected stud. This new de- 
common-ser, In accordance with science, experience, and 
at the _ that it is melancholy to have to confess 
i aws in Britain recognise neither mallein nor 


we 


e * 7 . 
ed studs. Our rules for glanders are simply idiotic. 





Tue ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The lamentable loss of horses in South Africa and 
train of misfortunes directly traceable to it are for 
the moment in every one’s mouth, and it has been 
stated in the House of Commons by the Member for 
Stoke Newington to be attributable to the paucity of 
the Army Veterinary Department, and the obsolete 
system on which it is worked. 

A notice appears on tke paper of the next meeting 
of our Council for the condition of the A.V.D. and 
the attitude of the War Office to be brought before it, 
As one of the grievances is the refusal to grant 
Army rank, like the Royal Army Medical Corps, we 
think it seasonable to say a few words on this point 
as there is a good deal of misunderstanding on it, 
and furthermore the persistent refusal of the authori- 
ties affects the whole veterinary profession, apart 
from the slur on the department as being the only 
one unworthy of receiving it. 

We have frequently heard it stated that the A.V.D. 
man is ashamed of being a veterinary surgeon and 
wants to masquerade as a major, sinking his proper 
calling. We refuse to believe any of our confréres are 
such snobs, and we are of opinion that the grievance 
is a legitimate one and should be backed up in strong 
terms by the whole weight of the Council. 

The question hinges on the word authority, which is 
the birthright of the combatant as distinguished 
from the non-combatant and dates back from the 
middle ages and days of chivalry. 

In those times the fighting man was the mounted 
mail clad knight who by virtue of his position held 
his land under the King by rendering knight’s or 
superior service in distinction to the Villein or serf 
who held his by base or inferior service. The fight- 
ing man enjoyed certain rights, and privileges such as 
w seat in the King’s Council, exemption from certain 
taxes, and at one time power of life and death over 
his inferiors. Many of these rights were oppressive 
in the extreme and all tended to show that the 
fighting man by virtue of his authority was superior 
to the non-fighting man who was not vested with 
authority. It is well known that the exercise of this 
authority or seignorial right by the French noblesse 
was one of the chief causes that led to the revolution. 

As civilization advanced improved means of offence 
and defence were invented, which the fighting man 
found he had not the skill to make use of, and ex- 
perts had to be called in. These experts were 
always looked on with jealousy by the fighting man, 
and were tolerated only asa necessary evil. A note- 
able case was the Genoese cross-bowmen with the 
French Army at the battle of Poictiers. When driven 
back by the English archers, King Louis ordered his 
knights to charge them crying out ‘Slay me these 


| villeins.” 
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The same took place with the introduction of 
artillery and development of engineering, foreigners 
being engaged, who fora long time were looked on 


as professional experts not as fighting men. If 


we turn to the Navy we find the same state of 
affairs. Generalsinvested with authority being placed 
in command ‘as General Monk and Prince Rupert ”’ 
to do the fighting, with sailors and a sailing master, 
who had no authority, to navigate the ship up to the 
enemy. 

In early times when a man was wounded he was 
left to take his chance, but gradually from motives of 
humanity surgeons were employed, but who were 
without authority, merely being professional experts 
who exercised their special skill. The medical ser- 
vice for a long time was looked on as an incumbr- 
ance to an Army, and instances are not wanting in 
which the wounded were abandoned to their fate. 

The same now applies to the veterinary service, only 
more markedly, as the sacredness of human life does 
not here apply, and even more than in the case of 
the medical man is the veterinary surgeon looked 
upon as inferior to the fighting man with authority. 
Even in some cases as a necessary, or an un- 
necessary evil, owing to the popular fallacy of 
Englishmen that they know all about horses, well or 
sick. 

The advantages of Army rank and being vested 
with authority is clearly shown in the appointment 
of the present permanent Under Secretary of State 
for War, Colonel Ward, whois an officer of the Army 
Service Corps. Some years ago this branch of the 
Army was a non-combatant one, and the officers had 
no military designation. Military titles with 
authority were bestowed on them with the result that 
an officer, who without such authority was only a clerk, 
is with it considered eligible for a high and respon- 
sible position with command over others. 

We hope we have shown that it is not from any 
childish motives of personal vanity that the officers 
of the A.V.D. ask for Army rank, but with the praise- 
worthy object of putting the veterinary profession on 
its proper level. It stands to reason that if the 
veterinary surgeon is capable of exercising authority 
in the Army he is so in other Departments of the 
Government service. Then the raison d’étre of the 
half pay naval captain and briefless barrister as 
inspectors of animals under the Board of Agriculture 
and elsewhere disappears, and the veterinary surgeon 
assumes his proper status. 

No section of the veterinary profession is so 
prominently before the public just now as the Army 
Veterinary Department. As they are valued and 
treated by the State so will the public estimate the 
whole profession. That the expert should fill his 
proper position is self-evident and the frightful loss 
in South Africa would have been much less if the 
A.V.D. had been fairly treated and properly made use 
of. The horse department of the Army should be 
directed by trained men entrusted with authority. 
Our Council will have the whole profession behind 
them in any action they may take to ensure our 
veterinary officers being treated as are all other pro- 
fessional men in the Army. R.V. 





CASES AND ARTICLES. 


AZOTURIA, WITH UNUSUAL PREMONITORY 
SYMPTOMS. 


On February 28th I was requested about 4.30 
p.m. to attend a cart mare, said to have “put her 
stifle out of joint.” On arrival 1 found a valuable 
cart mare, rising five years old, in high condition, 
and excessively lame in the near hind leg. 

The history given by the stableman was that while 
at work in a pair-horse lorry she went suddenly lame, 
was brought home at once, and cold water applied to 
the stifle by means of the hose. As the driver was 
not present I could not obtain any further informa- 
tion. 

The animal was unable to place any weight on the 
near hind leg, and was constantly ‘‘ crouching down” 
on the near side. While standing she kept striking 
the toe of the near hind foot on the ground in a con- 
vulsive manner; if forced to walk she “ knuckled 
over’’ on the fetlock and seemed to have complete 
loss of power in the limb. It was with difficulty 
that she could be kept standing up even for a few 
minutes, and if forced to stand up she was very 
nervous and sweated all over the body. She lay on 
the off side, and in this posture appeared to get 
| relief. 

On the inside of the femoral region of the near 
| side a soft circumscribed swelling was discovered, this 
| felt hot and was tender to the touch ; below this the 
limb was cold and sensation was almost lost, as evi- 
denced by testing with a pin. The pulse and re- 
spirations were greatly accelerated, and the tempers- 
ture was 102° The urine was drawn off, it was0 
a deep yellow colour, thicker in consistence than 
normal, and highly ammoniacal. Examination pet 
vaginam did not detect anything abnormal. Diag: 
nosis was impossible, so @ dose of chlorodyne was 
ordered, and the inside of the thigh fomented. 

March 1st.—Found the patient lying down and got 
her up with great difficulty. The off hind leg ws 
now affected in a similar manner to the near and the 
muscles of both quarters were hard and rigid. The 
animal groaned frequently and looked towards her 
flanks, 





I ascertained from the driver that the aa had 
been idle for two days previously and was whe 


usual. About 11 o’clock on the day of attack 
started with a load to a convenient railway stati? 
he noticed that she was very fresh and seemed "o 
more than the other horse. She only went as o 
distance, however, when she suddenly became es s 
the near hind leg, and with difficulty he broug 
back to the stable. hough 
I now formed a diagnosis of azoturia, alt! = 
the urine had not the characteristics of ed 
,on being drawn off on this date it was tur wd ; 
| oily in appearance and highly ammoniacal. a yr 
aloes Barb. 3v., hyd. renga Sse in bolus, 
spts. wth. nit. =ij. in water as a drenca. , 
"ents Ona The mare was unable to rs and 
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struggled with fore and hind limbs in a convulsive 
manner. Drew off urine and found it scanty in 
amount and of a deeper colour than yesterday. The 
animal was sweating profusely, and the visible 
mucous membranes were deeply injected. As the 
physic did not act I gave hyd. subchlorid jiss. As 
the struggling became violent towards evening I 
prescribed chloral hydrate 3j. in solution. 

March 8rd.—Mare in violent convulsions, sweating 
profusely. Gave ext. cannabis Indica 3j. in order to 
observe its effects on convulsions of this nature. It 
certainly gave temporary relief, but the mare died on 
the morning of March 4th. The purgatives given 
did not act. I regret that I was too busy to make an 
autopsy. 

I sent a sample of the urine on March Ist. to 
Prof. Mettam, who kindly examined it and reported 
the absence of blood, albumen or bile, but found 
renal casts and an inordinate quantity of crystals of 
calcium oxalate present. 

Remarks.—The above case I record in consequence 
of the obscure nature of the early symptoms. It 
shows the necessity of obtaining a correct history of 
a case, and the importance of avoiding a hasty 
diagnosis. 

Of course it is ‘‘ easy to be wise after the event,” 
and I am prepared to be told by some that they could 
have diagnosed the condition of affairs at the first 
visit. I confess, however, that at the first visit many 
probabilities cropped up and I avoided giving a de- 
finite opinion. 

Last week by a coincidence I met with a similar 
case, a seven-year-old general horse with the off-hind 
leg powerless, and knuckling at the fetlock if forced 
to move. 

_A week previously this horse after being kept in- 
side for some days and fed as usual, got suddenly 
lame in a hind leg, sweated, and seemed stiff in both 
quarters when sent to work. He recovered with the 
exception of a certain loss of power in the off hind 
leg, and was treated by the owner, who rubbed in an 
Uritant application to the stifle. 

On being taken out at the end of the week, he did 
not go far when the loss of power in the same leg re- 
appeared, aud the stiffness of the quarters and sweat- 
Ing were again present. 

| found the horse lying in the open field in a very 
cold locality known as Spike Island, he was got up 
with difficulty and showed loss of power in the off 
bind leg. The urine was passing off in small 
quantities involuntarily, and it appeared normal in 
colour. With difficulty he was removed to a stable, 

aving fallen on the way. Prescribed a 5 drachm 
(iri ball and 2 oz. of spts. eth. nit. every three 

8. 
a day animal was reported much better, physic 

M’ acted, and to-day the owner stated that the 
on was alright with the exception of some wounds 

used by struggling during the attack. 


‘ E. Watuis Hoars, F.R.C.V.S. 
ork, 


SUCCESSFUL TENOTOMY AFTER MEDIAN 
NEURECTOMY. 
By EK. Lanerorp, M.R.C.V.S., Shaftesbury. 


The patient was a cart horse suffering from acute 
lameness due to a contracted and painful condition 
of the perforatus tendon. The fetlock was also 
overshot. 

As the usual methods of firing, blistering, and pro- 
longed rest had failed to give relief, and the owner 
was very anxious to save the animal, I suggested 
median neurectomy. This operation was performed 
by Prof. Hobday on the 19th of August. As this 
caused no improvement I decided to divide the per- 
forans and perforatus tendons. Unluckily the artery 
was injured and a good deal of hemorrhage and sub- 
sequent swelling ensued. The wound, however, 
healed well, and after a while the horse was sent to 
work. At the present time it is going regularly and 
does not knuckle over. The case is of particular 
interest because it confirms what Prof. Hobday 
asserted at a recent Central Veterinary Medical 
meeting with regard to the healing of wounds on 
the leg after median neurec‘omy, and in this instance 
the test was exceptionally severe. 





LUXATION OF THE TIBIA AND 
ASTRAGALUS. 


On Tuesday, January 29th, 1901, a well bred mare 
belonging to B Depét Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, 
bolted with its rider. In endeavouring to turn a 
corner it collided with a corporation conservancy 
cart. The animal apprehending the danger attemp- 
ted to pull up, but collided with tremendous force ; 
so great was the force, that its hind limbs spread 
laterally, whilst the body fell upon the near side, 
with sufficient force that the tibio-astragaloid joint 
became completely dislocated. The animal struggled 
to its feet and stood upon three limbs. The limb 
hung from the hock in a pendulous manner. The 
tibia was entirely removed from the pulley-like 
grooves of the astragalus and pointed inwardly. The 
internal lateral, the anterior, and the posterior liga- 
ments, also the skin were lacerated. Hemorrhage 
was not excessive. AsI considered reduction im- 
possible, the animal was destroyed. 

My reason for reporting this case is because as far 
as | am aware, not any mention is made of similar 
cases in our text books or publications. Colonel 
Nunn, A.V.D., D.S.0., has a work by a French 
author, in which a similar case is quoted, and where 
reduction is reported to have been effected success- 
fully. The author of the above book, however, ex- 
presses some misgivings as to the accuracy of the 
report that reduction could have been successfully 
carried out. 


Antonio L. Farrant, M.R.C.V.S. 
Vet. Officer in charge of R.H.A., Woolwich. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


New Guanpers OrpeErR 1n BEtGium. 


The Minister of Agriculture acting upon the report 
of the veterinary officer shall order the isolation of 
any animal found to be suffering from glanders after 
being tested with mallein. 

The Minister of Agriculture shall order the mallein 
test to be applied to (Malleinizzazione)— 

(a) Any animal suspected of glanders. 

(b) To any animal in contact with an affected or 
suspected animal. 

(c) To any animal in an affected stud or which 
has been removed within 45 days. 

The cost of the mallein tests shall be borne by the 
State. 

The Minister shall, through the veterinary officer, 
order the destruction of any animal reacting to the 
mallein test, with the knowledge and consent of the 
owner. 

If glanders is found to exist either during life or 
after death, the owner, person in charge, or seller 
shall give notice to the local veterinary officer of 
health. 

Indemnity will be given as follows :— 

For any animal killed in accordance with this 
Order as having reacted to the mallein test, whether 
clinically affected or only suspected—half the market 
value. 

For any animal used exclusively for agricultural 
purposes and killed because clinically affected, one- 
third the market value. For any animal used other- 
wise than for agricultural purposes solely, and 
killed because clinically affected—one-fifth the market 
value. 

No higher indemnity will be given in any case.— 
La Clinica Vétérinaria. 


PREVENTION OF Foot-anp-Moutu DiskEase. 


The following notes are extracted from an article 
in La Clinica Vétérinaria describing some recent 
investigations into the cause and means of preven- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. The virus is known 
to be capable of passing through the finest filters, 
but has not yet been demonstrated either micros- 
copically or by cultivation, and the evidence that 
certain schizomycetes and protozoa described by 
some authorities are the cause is not entirely reliable. 
The infective agent is always to be found in the con- 
tents of the vesicle from whence it enters and circu- 
lates in the blood, it may be found in the saliva and 
milk, but not in other glandular secretions. On the 
assumption that in the vesicular contents alone is 
the infective agent to be found, it follows that the 
lymph is the means by which the disease is spread. 
The lymph quickly loses its virulence under the 
effect of high temperature, light, or the usual disin- 
fectant agents. It has been found to retain its viru- 
lence for a month when protected from light and 
kept at ordinary temperatures. The disease may be 
induced by injecting lymph into the abdominal cavity 





or muscular tissue and the virus may be received by 
the mucous membranes of the respiratory and diges. 
tive tracts as well as the interdigital gland. The 
virus may be disseminated by man or animal with 
equal facility. Although no specific remedy has been 
discovered, hygienic and dietetic measures usually 
ensure a benign course, and recovery from an attack 
produces a temporary immunity. 

The resistive force of the virus is not great, for 
lymph loses its virulence if dried at ordinary tem. 





peratures for 24 hours, or in half-an-hour at 60° (,, 
'ten minutes at 70° C., or two minutes at 100°C, 
| These data have a practical bearing on the use of in- 
| fected miik for cheese making. In raw milk virulence 
is lost on the third day and the souring of milk has 
/no effect on it. In faces, urine, fodder, or litter, 
_the lymph remains active for three days only in the 
open, but litter remaining in an enclosed building 
has proved to be actively virulent on the seventh day. 
In composts and manure heaps the virus does not 
retain its activity long. Damp earth or mud do not 
apparently rob the virus of its power or exert any 
beneficial effect upon foot lesions. The remedial 
agents giving the best results have been found to be 
hydrochloric acid, iodide of potassium and tar. 

Various protective inoculations have been tried, 
but owing to the short length of immunity procured, 
the longest being three weeks, they may be dismissed 
as of little practical value. 

Further experiments now being carried out with 4 
view to obtaining a protective serum from animals, 
such as the horse, which are naturally immune may 
possibly be productive of better results, at any rate 
so as to ensure prophylaxis for pregnant animals. 


La Clinica Veterinaria prints the new Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Order issued by the Italian Board of 
Agriculture ; among the provisions of the Order are 
| the following : 
| Notification to the Board of an outbreak by tele- 
graph, or if impossible, by a speedy method authorised 
| by a magistrate. 
| Immediate declaration by the Board of an infected 
area consisting of a focus and zone. a 

Complete quarantine of all infected buildings and 

| pastures. Penalizing strangers such as hawkers or 
beggars if they should: enter, the prescribed - 
| Watering animals in their stalls is compulsory. 4A 
dogs, cats, and poultry in an affected area musi 
| kept fastened up, and especial care taken to preven 
stray dogs from trespassing. r 

The services of a qualified veterinary surgeon van 
be sought as early as possible and his instructions ¢ 
regards treatment of affected animals carried 7 
The veterinary surgeon must put on 4 ee ail 
overall at the time of his visit and disinfect 16 a0 
boots before regaining the road. 

The boundaries of an infected area must b 
by posts visible from the road bearing the W 
« Foot-and-Mouth Disease ” clearly painted. nile 


i Order deals w 
The second article of the nor from an iD 
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rail, and provide for the disinfection of vehicles so 
used. Slaughter must only take place under the 
immediate supervision of the local Veterinary Officer 
of Health. Hides must not be removed until 
thoroughly dry. 

Article III. quotes sec. 114 of the General Regula- 
tions forbidding the sale of milk from affected animals. 
The use of such milk is allowed for making cheese 
other than cream cheese; for making butter after 
heating to 60-65°C. for half an hour; for use for 
animals after being boiled. 

At the end of an outbreak all persons who have 
come in contact with the disease must be bathed, 
and all animals washed in disinfectant solutions, 
also all clothing, tools, and tackle which may have 
been used, and buildings limewashed and disinfected. 
Quarantine will be removed 15 days after disinfection 
has been carried out after the recovery of the last 
case. 

Articles 6, 7, 8 deal with the passage of animals 
through an infected zone and prescribe the necessary 
formalities so as to prevent the spread of infection or 
to trace the origin of fresh outbreaks. 

F. E. P. 








“THE CAMBRIDGE CASE.” 


At the last meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society Mr. Henry Gray introduced this subject in 
the following remarks: “I venture to place before 
youa subject which seems to me to be of the highest 
Importance to the profession generally, and which, 
exactly a week ago, occupied the attention of the Lin- 
colnshire V.M.S. for a much longer time than I ask you 
to give to it to-night. A paper was read before that 
Society, and [am given to understand that after hear- 
ing itevery member present signed a requisition to the 
President of the R.C.V.S. for a special general meeting. 
This paper was read by Mr. Banham, his subject was 
what is known as the “Cambridge case,” and the special 
general meeting for which signatures are asked is for 
re purpose of openly discussing this now notorious con- 

versy. 

Now I wish, in the first place, to clearly explain my 
own position. I have no personal interest in this case, 
and no personal knowledge of it. My attention was first 

tawn to it by my friend Mr. W. Roger Clarke, who 
asked me to read what has been printed regarding the 
matter, After doing so I fully agree with the view which 
ey as expressed in two professional journals, viz., that 
wees can be drawn from the present position which, 
> ether correct or not, so seriously affect the reputation 

our Council that each member of the profession ought 
o his best to clear the matter up. 

e. at Is my reason for _asking you to listen to me for 
I ery few minutes to-night. The requisition of which 
Ratton spoken is in this room to-night, and I bring the 

re t before you partly actuated by the desire of get- 

“a Some expression of opinion from this _ Society, 

toietly In the hope of obtaining some signatures 





Ont for a very short statement of the facts. At a 
ion meeting held on April 20th of last year a Regis- | 
tee « nmttee of five members reported, by a majority 

8 € votes to two, that a “member of the profession 
Nee ty of conduct disgraceful in a professional re- 
elinders Stating to a livery-stable keeper that he had 
‘in his stable, and in manipulating two skulls to 

that Statement, knowing it to be untrue and for 


The Council declined to adopt the report, and in so 
doing was undoubtedly considerably influenced by the 
representations of Professor Penberthy, who had not 
been present at the committee, and admitted himself to 
be solely guided by the reporter’s notes of the evidence. 

Going by these notes, however, he asserted that the 
case was proved “absolutely for and not against ” the de- 
fendant, and that there was “ not one tittle of evidence” 
to show that the man had done anything disgraceful in 
a professional sense. I may say that it has been 
repeatedly suggested since that those notes were in- 
accurate. 

In The Veterinary Record of June 16th a long article 
appeared over the signature “ Let Right be Done,” stat- 
ing an altogether different version of the facts of the 
case, 

Professor Penberthy’s version of the case was briefly 
this: “ A veterinary surgeon in a knacker’s yard caught 
sight of a glandered head. He asked the knackerman 
whose horse it was, and was told by him that it had come 
from a livery stable keeper inthe town. Thereupon the 
veterinary surgeon took the head home with him and 
then went and informed the livery stable keeper that his 
stable was affected with glanders. Professor Penberthy’s 
view, therefore, was simply that the veterinary surgeon 
was misled by an incorrect statement of the knacker 
into making an incorrect statement to the livery stable 
keeper. 

The version stated by “ Let Right be Done” is this :— 
A grey horse with one eye, the property of this livery 
stable keeper, died of influenza. The day after the car- 
case went to the knacker’s the defendant came to the 
livery stable keeper and told him that his horse died of 
glanders, that his veterinary surgeon was “ignorant or 
worse,” and that he had better see the knackerman and 
“square” him, offering his assistance for the latter 
undertaking. The livery stable keeper refused to accept 
the statement and brought his own veterinary surgeon to 
see the carcase. All the carcase had been destroyed but 
the head, which the defendant had taken home with him, 
and which owner and veterinary surgeon examined there. 
Their story is this: The head was glandered and had 
also been pole-axed, every trace of skin had been emoved, 
and the incisor teeth of both upper and lower jaws were 
chopped off. The defendant told them that he had re- 
moved the head from the livery stable keeper’s grey horse 
himself, and that it had been pole-axed after death to 
enable the knackerman to move the carcase about the floor 
more easily. The explanation of the condition of the 
jaws was that the knackerman was going to chop through 
the upper jaw to show the nostrils more clearly, but 
struck so hard that he cut through both jaws at one 
stroke. Both eyes were sound and good so that the head 
was clearly nut that of the livery stable keeper's horse. 

“Let Right be Done” further states that the defen- 
dant afterwards went to the knackery with another 
veterinary surgeon and brought back home the true head 
of the livery stable keeper’s horse, that the Borough 
officials discovered this, and that the head was found at 
the defendant’s place and examined by the Chief Con- 
stable, the Veterinary Inspector, the livery stable keeper 
and his veterinary surgeon. The head was not glan- 
dered, was not pole-axed, but it was completely skinned, 
and the contents of both eye-sockets had been cut out. The 
knacker’s explanation was “rats in slaughterhouse,” but 
though many other heads were found in that very slaugh- 
terhouse a// had the eyes intact. ; 

Now I think you must agree that that is a case strong 
enough to call for more notice than it has received. It 
was put forward in opposition to the decision of the 
Council, and in contradiction of the version advanced by 
Prof. Penberthy, and it remains unnoticed and uncon- 
tradicted. It is the latest and the fullest account of the 
case that we have. 





8 of his own.” 
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A good deal of comment and protest has been written 
on the case, but the Council has persistently cgnered all 
complaint. 

At the Council meeting of October 10th last, a letter 
from Mr. Banham was read asking for a revision of the 
case. The Council shelved the subject with the briefest 
possible discussion, while the President not only ques- 
tioned at the beginning, the desirability of having the 
letter read, but at the end actually asked ¢f the reporters 
should burke that part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Banham, on the other hand, evidently desires that 
as much publicity should be thrown on the whole case as 
possible. I understand that, in his paper last week, he 
expressed a strong wish that the reporter’s notes of the 
evidence should be published, while, in his letter to the 
Council, he suggested that the witnesses should give 
their evidence again before the whole Council. Lask you 
to compare that request with the suggestions of the 
President that the letter containing it should not even be 
read to the Council, and that the reporters should con- 
cealsuch meagre discussion as took place I ask you, 
gentlemen, if this position is calculated to maintain, or 
to destroy, our confidence in the Council. We see this 
one man asking for a revision and a revelation, of proceed- 
ings that took place behind closed doors, and we see the 
Council steadily ignoring him. All he seems to ask is 
an open re-investigation, while the Councilmen seem 
only anxious to bury the case quietly. 

I have stated, as clearly and as briefly as I can, the 
position as itappears to me, and yet I do not express, 
and I do not ask for, a final opinion on the case as it 
stands now. I am willing to grant that there may be 
another side to it. But I do say, and I ask you to join 
me in saying, that enough has not been heard of the 
case, and that that other side, 2f ¢¢ exists, should now be 
shown to us. 

As the case stands at present, it affects a much wider 
and more serious matter than the guilt or innocence of 
one man—it affects the reputation and the honvur of 
the members of our Council, the justice of whose decision 
has been challenged. On that ground, I ask you for an 
opinion on the case. 

I may suggest, or ask some gentleman to move, that 
the matter be held over till the next meeting. 








MISS ORMEROD. 


Miss Ormerod has issued another of the valuable series 
of annual reports on insect pests which she has been 
publishing with uninterupted regularity for close on a 
quarter of a century. Like its predecessors, the present 
issue deals with the principal insect infestations of the 
past season, and a number of these, which were only 
incidentaliy referred to in previous years, are discussed 
at considerable length. In all over sixty insects of 
various kinds were reported to Miss Ormerod as having 
been productive of loss to farmers and gardeners in 
different parts of the kingdom during the year. Of 
these, however, less than half are dealt with in detail in 
the report. It is satisfactory to learn that, though most 
of our common injurious insects were in evidence during 
the season, no reports of specially serious infestations 
reached Miss Ormerod from any part of the country. 
In regard to crop insects not previously noted, Miss 
Ormerod draws special attention to three specimens of 
bean and pea seed beetles found in a cargo imported 
from Smyrna. These Miss Ormerod describes at length, 
so as to enable those interested to be able to distinguish 
them from the two forms of these beetles already well 
known in these countries. The other attacks to which 
reference is made at length include the ash bark beetle, 
the wheat bulb fly, the pear leaf blister mites, the death’s 
head moth in potatoes, the sheep nostril fly, the rasp- 

erry stem bud fly, and the currant gall mite. 











Her many friends and admirers in all parts of the 
Kingdom will learn with much regret that Miss Ormerod 
has decided cn discontinuing the publication of these 


interesting and most instructive annual reports. When 


she commenced her entomological researches in 1887 
comparatively little was known of the habits and means 
of prevention of insects injurious to our crops, but by 
her investigations and by the publication, at merely 
nominal prices, of the results of her labours, Miss 
Ormerod has placed within the reach of agriculturists 
a great fund of most useful information regarding all our 
most troublesome insect pests. Her discoveries and her 
teachings have been the means of saving thousands of 
pounds to the farmers of the Kingdom : we hope to find 
that her proposed retirement will not be allowed to take 
place without eliciting a fitting token of appreciation 
at the hands of the many who have so much profited by 
her labours during the past quarter of a century. Mr. 
Duckham, of Holmer, Hereford, has already written to 
some of our cross channel contemporaries in advocacy of 
a presentation to Miss Ormerod in recognition of her 
services to agriculture. We are confident that any 
movement in that direction will meet with liberal sup- 
port among Miss Ormerod’s many friends on this side of 
the channel.—7he Farmers’ Gazette. 








THE BRITISH CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


The work of the Congress is divided among four sec- 
tions, as follows : I.—State and Municipal, of which the 
President is Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., F.RS.; 
II.—Medical, including Climatology and Sanatoria, 
President Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., M.D.; IL— 
Pathological, including Bacteriology, President Professor 
Sims Woodhead, M.D., F.R.S.E.; IV.—Veterinary 
(Tuberculosis in Animals), President Sir George Brown, 

\.B 


SECTION I.—Srate anp MunIcIPAL. 


In this Section the following questions will be dis- 
cussed : 
Division I.—Statistical. 
What conclusions may be drawn from the statistics 
available as to the connection between the mortality 
from phthisis and the conditions contributing to it! 


Divisions II. and Ii. 


The Notification of Tuberculosis.—How can the volun- 
tary notification of advanced tuberculosis be best en- 
couraged and effected? What has been the experience 
of compulsory notification in the States of New York, 
Buffalo, and Washington ? 

The Influence of Housing and Aggregation.) By 
what means can a higher standard be attained in 
spect of personal cleanliness, and in the case of sa? 
holds invaded with phthisis? How far are additiona 
lighting and ventilation necessary to ensure 4 es 
higher standard of bacteriological cleanliness, and wha 
additional legislation, if any, is required to render these 
advantages available ? 


Division IV.—Control of Milk and Meat Supplies. 


(a) What changes are requisite in existing legislative 
measures and administration for improving the condition 
of cowsheds, and ensuring the health and cleanliness 
milch cows 7 is ar 

(Lb) What exact statistics are there to show the oat 
tainty, or otherwise, of the tuberculin test, and by , 
means may the application of this test towards the era 
cation of tuberculosis be best secured ? 

(c) What relative advantages in th 
tuberculosis are secured by the use of 


e prevention of 
sterilised mll4s 


pasteurised milk, and milk obtained from herds 
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from tuberculosis, and kept properly cooled down from 


the time of milking to the time of reaching the con- 
sumer? How far is it possible to bring about the general 
qse of one or the other q 
(j) What administrative measures are necessary in 
order to prevent the sale to the public of tuberculous 
meat? 
Division V.—The Provision of Sanatoria. 


(a) What are the best means of promoting the erection 
of sanatoria for phthisical patients ? 

(b) What are the causes which have led to the recent 
devolopment of sanatoria. for consumption in Germany 
and in the United States, and how far may the same in- 
fuences be expected to operate in Great Britain, her 
Colonies and Dependencies ? 

Among those who are expected to take part in the 
work of this Section are Dr. Hermann Biggs of New 
York, Professor Sheridan Delépine, Mr. Shirley Murphy, 
Dr. Newsholme, Dr. Whitelegge, and M. Henri Monod, 
Director of the French Public Health Service. 


SECTION II.—MeEpIcat. 


Drs. Theodore Williams and Burney Yeo will open a 
discussion on the question, What Influence has Climate 
on the Treatment of Consumption, and How Far Can 
Cases be grouped for Treatment in Certain Climates ? 
Prof. Clifford Allbutt will open a discussion on Sanatoria 
for Consumption. 

In conjunction with the Section of Pathology there 
willbe a discussion on the Therapeutic and Diagnostic 
Value of Tuberculin in Human Tuberculosis. This dis- 
cussion will be opened by Dr. Heron, and Prof. Koch, of 
Berlin, is expected to take part in it. 


SECTION III.—PatTHo.Locicat. 


Adiscussion on the Morphological and Physiological 
Variations of the Bacillus Tuberculosis and its Relations 
(a) to other “acid-fast ” bacilli, (2) to the ray fungus and 
other streptothrices, will be opened by Dr. Alfred 
Moeller, of Berlin, and Dr. W. Bulloch, of the London 
Hospital. A joint discussion with the Medical Section 
on the Tissue Changes and Constitutional Effects pro- 
duced by the Various Constituents of Tuberculin will be 
opened by Professor Koch. Another on the varieties of 
Tuberculosis (Murbid Anatomy and Histology) will be 
opened by Professors C. Benda of Berlin, Delépine of 
Manchester, and Hamilton of Aberdeen. There will also 

a discussion on Mixed Infection in Tuberculosis. 
Among those who are expected to take part in the work 


rhe Section are Dr. Roux and Prof. Metchnikoff, of 








aris, 


SECTION IV.—-VeTrEeRINARY. 


Ba subjects for discussion are the Diagnosis of Tuber- 
Milk « in Animals during Life, Tuberculosis and the 
vk Supply, Tuberculosis and the Meat Supply, the 
gislative and other Measures necessary to combat 
u tculosis amongst Animals. 
Pre gery languages of the Congress will be English, 
neh, and German, and authors of papers are requested 
paleey beforehand abstracts for translation. Hach 
ar Opening a discussion will be limited to thirty | 
me > and each subsequent. speaker to ten minutes. 
wnt to thet of every on and communication must be 
ee e Secretary- eneral, 20, Hanover Square, at the 
on or before June 15th, 1901. 


MusEuM. 


- connection with the Congress there will be a tem- 
or 'y Museum illustrating the pathology, treatment, 
Prevention of tuberculosis. 





region was tender. ; 
' duced an attack of aerophagia with noisy eructations. 


AEROPHAGIA OR AIR-SWALLOWING. 


At the meeting of the Société Médicale des H6pitaux 
of Paris On March Ist M. Albert Mathieu and M. R. 
Follet communicated a paper upon a comparatively un- 
recognised condition—aerophagia or air-swallowing. The 
term aérophagie was first used by M. Bouveret. In a 
hysterical young woman he observed spasmodic move- 
ments of the pharynx, during which she noisily swallowed 
air. From time to time the distended stomach relieved 
itself by a voluminous eructation of odourless gas. Later 
M. Pitres showed that adérophagie was frequent in the 
dyspepsia of nervous patients who were not manifestly 
hysterical. Aerophagia is usually confounded with 
flatulent dyspepsia which is then treated with carmina- 
tives or antiseptics without avail. In the mild forms of 
aerophagia the patients complain of slight dyspeptic 
symptoms. Some time after meals there is a feeling of 
weight in the stomach and of more or less marked 
malaise. Soon discharges of odourless gas take place, 
during which there is sometimes a painful sensation of 
epigastric tension. As many as 30 or 40 eructations take 
place, and in some caseseven hundreds. Such a history 
absolutely establishes the diagnosis. Gastric fermenta- 
tion could not furnish such a quantity of gas. Pressure 
on certain regions, particularly on the epigastrium, 
causes crises of aerophagia by reflex action. The eruc- 
tations succeed one another indefinitely as long as the 
pressure is maintained. By observing the movements of 
the larynx it may be seen that each eructation is pre- 
ceded by a movement of deglutition. Sometimes the 
stomach becomes noticeably distended, sometimes not. 
In some cases only one eructation corresponds to four or 
tive acts of deglutition. Other methods of producing the 
attacks are titillation of the pharynx and pressure on the 
larynx and on the spinous processes in the neighbour- 
hood of the third dorsal vertebra. In certain cases 
aerophagia takes a grave form : it produces vomiting, ag- 
gravates the dyspepsia, and leads to emaciation. The 
The following cases are examples. A man, aged 23 
years, had been addicted to alcohol for some years and 
he became dyspeptic. To relieve the discomfort which 
he experienced after meals he returned his food. More 
or less unconsciously he distended his stomach by 
swallowing air and in expelling this he produced re- 
gurgitations of food which sometimes lasted the whole 
afternoon. Soon true vomiting supervened and he be- 
came weak and emaciated. At the age of 26 years, when 
he entered hospital, eructations could easily be produced 
by pressure on the epigastrium or in the supra-sternal 
hollow. The patient in the second case was a very 
nervous woman, aged 56 years, who suffered from mem- 
branous colitis. Sbe complained of interminable noisy 
eructations which came on after meals. The abdomen 
was relaxed, there was ptosis of the liver, and the gastric 
Pressure on the epigastrium pro- 


The patient discovered this fact three years before when 
rubbing herself. It was explained to her that the eruc- 
tations were simply the result of aerophagia, and rest in 
bed, light diet, and codeia were prescribed. Great im- 
provement ensued. The pathogenesis of aerophagia 
seems to be as follows. A neurotic subject suffers from 
slight dyspeptic symptoms, of which he is very observant. 
He is excessively sensible of gastric distension and gurg- 
lings and endeavours to relieve himself by expelling gas. 
A movement of deglutition, usually unconscious, opens 
the cardiac orifice and allows an eructation, which gives 
relief. Unconscious aerophagia provokes a painful 
sensation of distension which is relieved by eructation 
and followed again by aerophagia. As to treatment it is 


sometimes sufficient to explain to the patient the nature 
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of the process, but in advanced cases of hysteria more 
severe means are necessary, at times even isolation. The 
dyspepsia should be treated in the usual manner. In 
horses aerophagia is a recognised disorder and is known 
to horse-dealers in France as “tic a l’air.” As aerophagia 
which is a neurotic disorder, is little known in French 
medical literature, still less recognition is to be expected 
in English. However, in the Edinburgh Hospital 
Reports of 1895 Dr. John Wyllie has described the cases 
of neurotic individuals who acquired the power of creat- 
ing by muscular action negative pressure in the cesopha- 
gus and thus sucked air into their stomachs. In The 
Lancet of August Ist, 1896, p. 304, Dr. G. A. Suther- 
land published a case of this kind. Dr. Wyllie terms 
this condition “ air-sucking” and distinguishes it from 
air-swallowing. The case of one of Barnum’s “ freak,” 
who could by swallowing air pass rapidly from the ap- 
pearance of emaciation to corpulency, may also be men- 
tioned.—7'he Lancet. 








ALLEGED BREACH OF WARRANTY. 


Before his Honour Judge Beresford on Wednesday, 
March 27th, at Bideford County Court, Charles Turner, 
farmer and cattle dealer, of Baxworthy, Hartland, 
brought a claim for damages, to the amount of £17 
12s. 8d., against Thomas Pillman, tailor, of Hartland 
Town, for breach of warranty on the sale by defendant 
to plaintiff of a cow and calf. Mr. A. F. Seldon appear- 
ed for plaintiff, and Mr. J. Bosson appeared for defen- 
dant. The case was heard by a jury. 

Plaintiff stated that he purchased two cows—one the 
subject of the action—of defendant on the 8th of Decem- 
ber. The cow at the time was looking bad, defendant 
explaining that it was because she had been milked close 
up to her calving time. He, however, warranted both 
animals to be sound and right inevery respect. The cow 
of which complaint was made got worse, and on being 
examined by Mr. Wickett, veterinary surgeon, was pro- 
nounced to be unsound. Plaintiff understood that defen- 
dant agreed then to call in his (defendant’s) uncle to 
settle the matter. This did not turn out to be the case, 
however, and plaintiff sent the cow back to defendant, 
though the latter protested. Then Mr. Erskine, assis- 
tant to Mr. Ascott, another veterinary surgeon, was 
called in to examine the animal, and he pronounced her 
sound, whereupon plaintiff promptly had the cow back 
and paid defendant the week’s keep. But, the cow 
getting worse, plaintiff called in yet another veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. W. Penhale, who in his turn pronounced the 
cow tobe unsound. Upon this plaintiff, after giving de- 
fendant notice, sold the cow by auction for one guinea, 
plaintiff, as a matter of fact, himself buying her. She had 
to be killed later on. 

Corroborative evidence as to the warranty was given 
by Edwin Prust (plaintiff's agent), Mrs. Turner, and Lizzie 
Cleave (domestic servant). Messrs. Wickett and Penhale 
proved examining the cow and finding her suffering from 
chronic diarrhoea in an advanced stage, and Mr. Penhale 
declared that it was impossible that she could have con- 
tracted the disease since the time of purchase. 

The defence was a total denial that a warranty had 
been given, though it was admitted that defendant had 
stated he believed the cow to be a good one, as he did ; 
and, in the second place, that she was sound when she 
was sold by defendant. 

Evidence denying the giving of the warranty was sub- 
mitted, and three veterinary surgeons—Messrs. A. T. 
Hutton, J. Erskine, and W. Ascott—proved examining 
the cow, the last two while she was alive, and the first- 
named, in conjunction with the others, post-mortem, and 
found no organic disease. Their opinion was that she 
might have been brought to the exhausted condition in 








which she was by the acute inflammation of the right 
lung from which she was suffering. This inflammation 
was stated to have been caused by exposure in Bideford 
Market, this being of recent date. 

After a long sitting the jury found for the plaintiff for 
the amount claimed. Verdict accordingly.—Devon andj 
Exeter Gazette. 








MEAT INSPECTION AT PAISLEY. 


There is (says Dr. Robertson in his annual report) one 
slight flaw in our meat inspection that might be easily 
remedied, and it is this: The Veterinary Inspector in- 
spects the carcases and condemns or passes, as the case 
may be. Strictly speaking, it is the function of a Veteri- 
nary Inspector to say what the disease is, while it falls 
to the Medical Officer of Health to pass an opinion as to 
the fitness or unfitness for human food. I believe, apart 
from the correctness of this principle, that much heart: 
burning would be saved were this method introduced. 
It was the method practiced by me in Perth, and worked 
with success. While a Medical Officer of Health cannot, 
or should not, declare that he is as competent as a 
Veterinary Inspector to diagnose and _ differentiate 
disease in animals, the Veterinary Inspector is not in a 
position to say that this or that is fit for human food. 
In Paisley the inspection of meat as carried out by the 
Burgh Inspector is excellent. It is the principle that | 
desire to emphasise. The presence of tubercle placesa 
carcass, for example, on the same footing as an animal 
suffering from an infectious disease. So it will be re- 
called that when any disease of ‘an infectious nature 
breaks out at a dairy, the Medical Officer of Health, 
who may be accompanied by the Veterinary Inspector, 
goes to the dairy and acts upon the results of an exam: 
nation. It will. be noted, too, that this particular section 
of the Act gives the Mcdical Officer of Health, when he 
is accompanied by the Veterinary Inspector, power to 
examine the animals, the object being, doubtless, that 
the Veterinary Inspector shall aid the Medical Officer of 
Health in coming to a conclusion as regards the disease 
or diseases from which the animals in the dairy may be 
suffering. It is not difficult, therefore, to see the reason 
why in the inspection of carcases the Medical Officer of 
Health should always be present to say whether or not 
the meat is fit for haman food.—Paisley and Renfrew 


——— ae 








BITING A DOU’s TAIL. 
CRUELTY CASE AT NEWCASTLE. 


At Newcastle Police Court, .on Monday, March = 
before the Mayor (Mr. John Beattie) a respectable = 
ing man named Emanuel Wharton, 46, was charged . 
having been drunk in St. Andrew’s Street, on “~! 
afternoon, and with cruelly ill-treating a dog. Deten 
dant pleaded guilty. : - 

Mr. Geo. Elphick, veterinary surgeon, said he “~ 
passing alcng St. Andrew’s Street, avout five minutes © 
tour on Saturday afternoon, when he heard a dog | 
most piteously. Looking round he saw the i ; 
with a dog in his arms trying to bite off its tal. ~ 
dog was struggling to get away, and at last getting a 
ran along the street. Witness called a pi. 
attention to the matter, and caught the dog. P Hlowed 
while the ty tried oe away, but he 10 
him and gave him into custody. . 

The rh was shown to the magistrates by P.C. Boddy 
It was a fox terrier about four months ol . 5 about 

Mr. Elphick said the dog, in his opinion, qo its 
three or four months old, and was too old to oo 
tail cut. In any circumstances the practice was 
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Wharton said he wasvery sorry He had had a drop 
of drink, and did not know what possessed him to do 
such a thing. : ; 

The Mayor: This poor dumb animal has the same 
feelings as you or me. ~~ 

Wharton: Iam sorry. This is the first time I have 
been in a Court in my life. 

Mr. Roberts (to Mr. Elphick) : What is the usual way 
of cutting a dog’s tail? — 

Mr. Flphick: Well, it is illegal under any circum- 
stances. The usual way, however, is to do it when they 
are very young, one or two days old probably. Then, as 
arule, it is done instantaneonsly with a sharp knife. 
Even thenit is cruel. In this case the man had the dog 
in hisarms and had the tail in his mouth, the dog all the 
while struggling frantically. 

The Mayor fined the man 5s. and costs for being 
drunk, and was sent to gaol for 14 days without the 
option of a fine for the cruelty to the dog. 

The man pleaded hard to be fined, but the Mayor said 
he would have to go to gaol,.as it was a very bad case. 
—The Evening Chronicle. 








MILITARY HORSES AND HOW TO BREED 
THEM. 
By Dr. Duncan HutcueEon, C.V.S., Evc. 


The South African Campaign has given rise to a great 
deal of discussion respecting the type or breed of horses 
best adapted for military purposes, more particularly the 
ane of animal most suitable for cavalry and mounted 
Infantry. ; 

_ Sir Walter Gilbey, in his pamphlet on “Small Horses 
in Warfare,” strongly advocates the breeding of small 
compact animals, between 13.2 and 14.2 hands high, these | 
hesays being the stamp on which most reliance can be | 
placed for hard and continuous work on scanty and innu- 
tntious food. Be that as it may, every horseman will 
agree with his further statement, “ that increased height 
In the horse does not necessarily involve increased 
*trength in all directions, as greater weight-carrying 
power and more endurance.” But heis somewhat reluc- 
tantly constrained to admit “that a good big horse is 





better than a good little one.” Hence the speed, stamina 
and endurance of a horse be he big or little, resolves it- | 
elf intoa matter of breeding, form, and constitution. 


Care Horses. 


In his reference to the Cape horse, Sir Walter says :— | 
that the universal opinion of residents in South Africa | 
8 against the introduction of imported horses for general | 
Work, inasmuch as they cannot withstand the climate, | 
living, hard roads, and rough usage which make up | 
€ conditions of a horse’s life in the Colony.” 
oth 8 statement is only partially correct, for—like the | 
“pig: depends entirely on the type or breed of animal | 
Mi 's imported. But even admitting that the large | 
jority of English horses imported into this Colony | 
uring the last three decades are not so well adapted for 
an work of the country, outside of the principal | 
the = the native bred horse, that fact does not justify | 
“that tement, made on the authority of Mr. Rhodes, | 
h.. ne satusion of English blood would enhance the | 
si the small Colonial bred horse to perform the 
thon paired of him under local conditions ; that. al- 
rp ade cushbred blood would improve him in height 
ve Hs » these advantages would be obtained at the 
abil er indispensable qualities as endurance and 
etatnyn 1 thrive on poor and scanty fare.” Let us 
€ how this statement agrees with the history of 


“ 


foundation and development of the Cape horse. The 
n stock of the Cape horse was of Eastern origin, 





foundatio 


and consisted mainly of Barbs, and Persian or Gulf Arabs, 
imported by the Dutch East India Company. By 1688 
—that is twenty years after the settlement—the horses 
had increased in number to a satisfactory extent, but had 
deteriorated very much in character and appearance. 
In order, therefore, to improve this breed, the Company 
imported a number of Persian Arabs, and subsequently 
passed an act prohibiting any one from using a horse 
under three years of age. 

In 1792, eight stud horses were imported from Eng- 
land. These are believed to have been of the early Eng- 
lish roadster breed. In the same year five stud horses 
arrived from Boston, and the following year a number 
of horses and mares were brought from the new England 
States, these are described as of Spanish, or Eastern 
blcod. In addition to these, in March, 1807, during the 
Peninsular wat, two French vessels were captured at the 
Cape, containing some Spanish horses en route to Buenos 
Ayres for breeding purposes. It is said that from these 
were obtained the blue and red roans which were con- 
sidered by the Colonists as so valuable for their great 
power of endurance. Such then isthe origin of the Cape 
horse, and his character at the date of the English occu- 
pation and for some time after is represented as that of 
a strong, hardy animal, deficient in size, substance, and 
symmetry, but possessed of great power of endurance 
comparative to his size. 

It was in 1813, however, that the dawn of a new era in 
Horse-breeding commenced at the Cape. In that year, 
Lord Charles Somerset was appointed Governor of the 
Colony, and soon after his arrival he directed his atten- 
tion to the improvement of the Cape horse by means of 
the English thoroughbred, and during his term of office 
he imported a considerable number of first-class thorough- 
breds, both stallions and mares. During the three 
followiug decades, first-class thoroughbreds continued to 
be imported by the leading horse-breeders of the Wes- 
tern Province, and the male progeny of these were dis- 
tributed all over the Colony as stud horses. It was after 
these importations had impressed their character and 
qualities on the native-bred stock—from 1840 to 1860— 
that the Cape horse reached the highest stage of pertec- 
tion which it has ever attained. It was during the latter 
part of this period that large consignments of horses were 
shipped to India, which earned for the Cape horse such 
a high reputation with the Indian authorities. One old 
Indian Officer in writing of these horses said, “for an all 
round horse capable of standing hot and cold weathers 
in the open, and keeping his condition through it, com- 


‘mend me to the stamp of horse that was imported from 


the Cape during the Indian Mutiny.” Colonel Apperley, 
writing of the Cape Horse in 1859, remarks, “I vn a 
very high opinion of the present Cape Horses, particu- 
larly with reference to their fitness fur the ranks of the 
Indian Army. The only complaint is theit want of size, 
caused principally by ‘starving the mares and foals.” 
Compare this description with that of Veterinary-Major 
Nunn, who in his report tothe War Office in 1887, des- 
cribed the Cape horse as “small and stunted in growth, 
deficient in bone, pinned in at the elbows, good 
shoulders and forehand, narrow chest, very badly coupled 
and ribbed up, with bad drooping quarters, badly devel- 
oped muscles of the croup and thighs, split up behind 
with crooked hind legs, the hocks being very far back. 
In fact the South African horse is, although small, good 
before but bad behind the saddle.” 
Now what were the causes of this deterioration in the 
character and quality of the Cape horse during the three 
ecades following 1860? The first and principal cause 
undoubtedly was the wretched character of the large 
proportion of the thoroughbred stallions that were im- 
orted during this period. The marked improvement 
in the breed of horses which was observed to follow when 
the Cape mares were crossed with the well-selected 
thoroughbreds which were imported during the previous 
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decades, induced the farmers to use thoroughbred stal- 
lions largely, irrespective of their character or suitability 
to mate with their mares, so long as they were animals 
possessed of pretty heads, fine necks, and a showy ap- 

earance, and their names could be traced in the stud 

ook. Speculators who gauged the weakness of the 
Cape horse-breeders for such animals, went into the 
market, and purchased the sweeping of Tattersall’s for a 
sung, and sold them to the farmers here at exorbitant 
profits. Mr. Graham Cloete, Secretary of the S.A. Turf 
Club, wrote in 1892, “That over 500 English thorough- 
breds had been imported into South Africa,” and added, 
“T donot think that it is an exaggeration to state that 
not one half of these importations were horses likely to 
benefit the horse-stock of the country, while the remain- 
der had exactly the opposite effect.” Is it any wonder, 
then, that the English thoroughbred has been condemned 
as a sire suitable for improving the Cape horse, 
whereas the only improvement which has ever been 
effected in the breed has been by the introduction of the 
better class of thoroughbreds, and their proper mating 
with well selected Cape mares. But I will revert to 
chis subject later on. The other cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the Cape horse which has taken plaee during the 
last three decades, has been an ever progressing deficiency 
of food supply for the brood mares, and the young grow- 
ing stock. At the commencement of the period re- 
ferred to, more profitable pastoral pursuits began to be 
developed. Merino sheep-farming was rapidly extend- 
ing over the whole Colony, and Angora goat-farming was 
likewise fast becoming an established iadustry, and 
shortly afterwards the taming and breeding of ostriches 
developed into a prosperous pursuit. As a result, horse- 
breeding was dechacted except by a few of the old- 
established breeders, and even with them the pasture 
formerly reserved for the mares and foals was given 
over to better paying varieties of stock. 

Let us inquire how horses suchas are now required for 
military purposes, have been bred. A strong opinion 
prevails amongst a great many Colonists that the Arab is 
the most suitable stallion for the production of stich a 
breed. As some justification for entertaining such an 
opinion, it will be readily conceded that the strength 
and power of endurance so characteristic of the Cape 
horse, is largely due to his Eastern origin, although—as 
already shown—it was the English thoroughbred which 
raised him to his highest point of excellence. Further, 
it is toits Arab foundation that the English thorough- 
bred owes its origin and distinction as the finest race of 
horses in the world. But the success of the Arab in 
forming the English thoroughbred has been largely due 
to the climate, abundance of good food, careful selection 
of the best animals to propagate the race, and to the fact 
that at the time of the introduction of the Arab into 
England, the English mares with which he was mated 
were superior to any to be found elsewhere; and, last 
but not least, the severe test to which the thoroughbred 
is continually submitted in order to gain the winning- 
post on the race-course. The success of the Arab in 
forming the English thoroughbred is quite exceptional. 
In no other European country have the standard and 
quality of the modern breeds of racers, hunters, hacks, or 
carriage horses been raised by the Arab, although ample 
opportunity has been giventhem. The present improve- 
ment of these breeds of horses throughout Europe has 
been effected mainly by a large infusion of English 
thoroughbred blood. As Lehndorff says: “A cardinal 
point which continually maintains and regenerates the 
thoroughbred asa source of power and soundness, and 
places it with regard to certainty of propagation far 
above all other breeds of the equine race, is the circum- 
stance that the thoroughbred is tried before it is sent to 
the stud ; whereas of the half-bred, such individuals only 
as are unfit for breeding purposes are put to the test.” 
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“ What—he adds— would become of the usefulness of oyr 
half-breds, what of our cavalry without a continuance 
of crosses with such stallions of pure blood, bred for 
stoutness, and chosen on account of their proper excellent 
qualities, so as to constantly renew the necessary steel 
in the blood.” 

“Tt is the test at the winning post that gives the 
English thoroughbred horse a value for breeding pur- 
poses unequalled, and looked for in vain, in any other 
species of animal in creation,” and that this is no fancy 
picture is clearly shown by the fact that the English 
thoroughbred was the progenitor of the only two breeds 
of horses which come nearest to the standard of horse 
which the advocates of army reform are at present 
anxious to obtain, viz., the early English Hackney, and 
the American Trotter. 

If I have interpreted the matter correctly, the 
thoroughbred should be largely used as the foundation 
stock, and mated with the mares native to the country, 
chosen because they possess as near an approach to the 
qualities desired as it is possible to obtain ; and if the 
substance, free action, and endurance can be secured in 
the thoroughbred, I would be strongly in favour of re- 
peating his use as a sire, until the breed became fixed; 
but the advantage or disadvantage of this will largely 
depend upon the character and quality of the mares 
which form the foundation stock. In any case, however, 
the sire and dam should be chosen, not so much on 
account of their breed or pedigree, but because their 
character, conformation, and performance fulfil the re- 
quirements aimed at in the breed to be created. 

With respect to the advice of Sir Walter Gilbey and 
others, that in rearing the half-bred progeny of the 
foundation stock “they should be allowed to lead a free 
and natural life, and exist on the natural herbage of the 
country, in order to keep them small in size, and hardy 
and enduring in constitution,” I quite agree that the 
young stock should have plenty of room to roam or gal- 
lop about in order to develop their wind and limbs, and 
that they should also be trained and accustomed to feed 
on the natural vegetation of the country, to be able to 
take full advantage of it when it becomes necessary, but 
I do not see any advantage in limiting them to the 
natural vegetation alone when it becomes deficient 


either in quantity or in quality. The desired size, sy” 


metry, and quality of the breed can be maintained by 
selection, and I have yet to Jearn that an abundance 0 
plain wholesome food renders either a horse, or a mad, 
less hardy and enduring when the time of stress arises— 
all experience teaches the very opposite. 

Farther, I maintain that all the characters of speed, 
strength, and endurance can be as easily bred into a0 
animal of 15 hands as into one of 14, while the former's 
much more valuable and serviceable for general purposes 
than the latter, and will bring in a better return to 3 
breeder. This latter is the crux of the whole question. 
A horse breeder, who has the means and opportunities 
will breed the horse that pays him best, and amongs 
light horses, first-class riding and driving horses will & 
ways command the highest prices. There will alvers 
misfits, even in the best managed studs, which nag - 
sold for military, or similar purposes, at a lower eee 
But although these latter may not possess the 8128, ably 
symmetry and nice quality of their more fashion a 
formed relations, there is no reason why they ee a 
prove equal to them in speed, strength, and on ~ the 
the qualities required—if they have been bred ° 
same lines, and reared in the same manner. por 

A successful breeder of any class of atock, OF is “ 
especially of horsestock, must have present 1n hk oe 
clear idea of the type of animal which he wishes ais 
and should possess a thorough knowledge of t As type 
by which science and experience shows that suc to place 
can alone be produced. The next consideration 1s 
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such stock under the most favourable conditions for their 

wth and development, the most important considera- 
tion being a sufficiency of suitable nourishing food, and 
plenty of room for healthy exercise. 

Having selected your foundation stock, chosen because 
they possess the charactersand qualities which you wish to 
breed, or the nearest approach to the type that you can 
obtain, how do you propose to develop and perfect these 
characteristics, and maintain them after they are at- 
tained? Simply by following the same established prin- 
ciple or law by which every other breed or class of 
animals has been brought to perfection, viz., by the selec- 
tion of none but animals which come up to the required 
standard for perfecting the breed ; and as the essential 
qualities of the particular breed of horses under discus- 
sion are soundaess of constitution, a high rate of speed, 
and great strength and endurance, the animals selected 
tobe the progenitors of the race must be submitted to 
some adequate and apprupriate test to determine whether 
they are really possessed of these qualities or not. The 
value of such a horse’s pedigree, therefore, does not con- 
sist merely in a long record of purity of descent from 
some celebrated sire or dam many generations back, but 
isdetermined by what his ancestors have accomplished 
either on the racing track or on the road, and that the 
horse is himself a worthy scion of a distinguished stock. 
The size and conformation of the breed will regulate it- 
self, if performance, and not pedigree alone, is made the 
test of merit. The size and shape that fulfil the test re- 

uirements best are the size and shape to breed. “ It is 
the winners of races that become the breeders of racers,” 
apart from special form or symmetry. If a proper 
standard of merit is fixed, and an appropriate test is 
properly applied to determine whether all the animals 
selected for breeding purposes come up to that standard, 
the size and conformation will be governed by results. 
Artificial selection, when applied in this manner, is just 
asexacting as natural selection, but much more satisfac- 
tory from an efficient and profitable point of view. 

With respect to pace, extraordinary speed for short 

stances only would not be aimed at in the formation of 
such a breed, but it is necessary that the horse should 
have free and fast action when going at his natural pace, 
toenable him to maintain the speed required with ease 
and comfort for long distances. All experienced horse- 
men know that a horse with defective form, fault 
action, and naturally slow paces, will become muc 
soner distressed and knocked up, when required to per- 

orm long marches at a fast pace, than a horse with the 

‘ume stamina but possesing naturally free and fast action. 
ence the necessity of selecting animals possessed of 
— of speed, in addition to great powers of en- 
mitt respect to the question whether the breeding of 
~ a horse as I have endeavoured to portray could be 
. idee ely and profitably undertaken by private 

“ uals or by a Government, I unhesitatingly reply 
all rere horses can he more satisfactorily and economi- 
tard me by private individuals, who thoroughly under- 
eke “a business, than by any Government with its 
ol po arly expensive management. But the breeding 
. Walt, or small horses, such as are recommended by 
them a | Gilbey and others, on the lines drawn out by 
any jae” Purely for military parposen, would not pay 

he. Hence, if it is to be undertaken at all, it 


w 
comiaye done by a Government at the expense of the 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND. 


THE Late ProressoR GEORGE FRANCIS FITZGERALD, 
F.T.C.D. 


At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, held on Friday last, Sir 
Christopher Nixon, M.D., President, in the chair, the 
following vote of condolence with Mrs. Fitzgerald was 
proposed by the President, seconded by Colonel Sir 
Gerald Dease, M.V.O., spoken to by Mr. Edmund Dease, 
D.L., and passed unanimously :— 


The Governors of the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland desire to express their deep sense of the loss sus- 
tained by the College by the death of Professor George 
Francis Fitzgerald, the Treasurer of the College, and 
one who was formost in procuring its establishment in 
Ireland. In common with the various scientific and 
educational bodies in [reland, the Governors deplore the 
demise of a brilliant Irishman of world-wide fame, whose 
service were always ungrudingly given to every move- 
ment that was likely to advance the interest and well- 
being of his countrymen, and they tender to Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald their sincere condolence in the hour of her great 
trial.—Jrish Times. 








MISTAKES AS TO TUBERCULOSIS. 


The following excerpts are from a letter to the Editor 
of The Meat Trades’ Journal. : 

Srr,— The remarkable facts as to the disagreement of 
experts about an alleged case of tuberculosis in Edin- 
burgh, coupled with the astounding admissions drawn 
from the President of the Local Government Board by 
Mr. Field, M.P., provide serious grounds for reflection. 
Like all parties long exposed to injustice, the meat trade 
seems to have lost some of the spontaneous quality of 
rising against injustice, so long has it been subjected to 
treatment which is unparalleled in its unfairness. I[n no 
other branch of trade, in no other walk of life, is there 
anything like the position of meat dealers in their rela- 
tion to Sanitary Authorities. 

According to your report, the President of the Local 
Government Board has admitted in Parliament that 
Medical Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances, 
whose duty it is to examine meat intended for sale for 
human food, are not required to know anything about 
the diseases of animals, including tuberculosis. The 
Local Government Board not only approves of the ap- 
pointment of such officers, but it actually pays half the 
salary of many of the medical officers, who, by the ad- 
mission of the President, are not required to know any- 
thing about the character of diseased meat, which it is 
their duty to examine, describe and condemn. 

And it is not merely the meat sellers who are wronged 
by the discreditable state of things admitted by Mr. 
Long. For if these officials are so ignorant, as admitted 
by Mr. Long, that they condemn good meat, it cannot 
be doubted that they will also pass bad or diseased meat 
in ignorance of its character. If it were possible to tind 
a climax for the incongruities of the situation, it would 
be in the further admission draxn by Mr. Field, M.P., 
from the President of the Local Government Board as to 
the observance of the principles on which tuberculous 
meat should be seized as laid down by the Board. Mr. 
Long says, according to your report, that “the Board in 





ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
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March, 1899, drew the attention of Sanitary Authorities 
to this matter, and stated that the authorities should 
direct those of their officers who were employed as meat 
inspectors [this includes necessarily the Medical Officers 
of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances, whose statutory 





duty it is to seize any diseased meat they may have 
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noticed] to act in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the Commission [on Tuberculosis].” Among 
those “principles” is one universally recognised by 
every Government in the world, viz., that where tuber- 
culosis is “localised ”—the unaffected parts of the carcase 
may be sold for human food. In spite of the Board 
having Sanitary Authoritles to direct their officers to act 
in accordance with this principle, we have constant 
violations of it by officers paid by the Board. We have 
even the declaration published by the late Medical Officer 
for the City of Londen in his Report, printed, published, 
and paid for by the City of London Council, that he 
would never allow the public to be “ poisoned ” by such 
meat !!—this porsonous meat being declared to be fit for 
food by the Royal Commission, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and by every Government in the world. 

With regard to the dispute as to whether the meat 
seized at Edinburgh is tuberculous or not, there is 
nothing novel in it. I have personally been able to 
maintain successfully in several cases that meat con- 
demned by medical officers as tuberculous was not 
affected by tubercle at all. In the Scarborough case 
this was my contention, and my opinion was sustained 
by Prof. Woodhead, even though be was engaged as 
witness by the Medical Officer of Health who seized the 
meat for being tuberculous. Such a case as this, in 
which the medical officer actually seized a carcase and 
got it destroyed on the grounds of being tuberculous, 
while the expert engaged to support his action actually 
refused to say the carcase was tuberculous, is probably 
unique—and is highly creditable to Prof. Woodhead. I[ 
need not say the Corporetion did not produce his evi- 
dence at the trial, though I think they ought to have 
done so, as their duty was to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

You ask in your leading article whether the dispute 
at Edinburgh is due to imperfect knowledge, or to real 
difficulty in recognising the organism of tuberculosis. It 
is, no doubt, due to both. 

In conclusion, [ would like to say that the information 
obtained by Mr. Field is invaluable, and entitles’ that 
gentlemen to the gratitude of all who are interested in 
fair dealing, and in the health ef the public. These ad- 
missions are sufficient to enlist such a mass of sympathy 
and interest as ought to suffice to speedily end the ini- 
quities which are admitted to exist in this department 
of Government,— Yours, etc., 

THos. WHITESIDE HIME. 

Bradford, April 1. 








Rabies in Ireland. 


We very much regret to observe that the hopes which 
the recent immunity enjoyed by Ireland from rabies had 
led many to entertain with regard to the eradication of 
the disease have not been realised. The recently issued 
official returns of the Veterinary authorities show that 
during the week ending the 16th inst., another case of 
this disease oocurred in the Co. Westmeath, the animal 
affected being a dog. As our readers are aware, this is 
the first outbreak which has occurred this year. During 
the corresponding periods of the last three years there 
7, 17, and 11 cases respectively, ‘The occurrence of even 
a single outbreak at this juncture will, it is to be feared, 
be sufficient to defer for a still further period the relaxa- 
tion or withdrawal of the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of dogs from Ireland to Great Britain, as at present 
os by the English Board of Agriculture.—Furmers’ 

razette. 


Personal. 


Ata meeting held on 28th March, 1901, the Health 
Committee of the Corporation of Sheffield appointed Mr. 
John 8. Lloyd, of Manchester, as veterinary inspector. 





Batis.—On the 29th March, after many years of 
intense sufiering, Rebecca Matilda, the dearly loved wife 
of George Balls, F.R.C.V.S., Ferndale, Streatham Hill, in 
her 75th year. 


MatHESON—ComBE.—At Pathhead, Mid-Lothian, on 
the 28th ult., by the Rev. A. Gemmell, B.D., Ford, James 
Allen Matheson, M.R.C.V.S., Maybole, tu Catherine 
Bennet, eldest daughter of P. J. Combe, M.R.C.VS, 
Pathhead. 


Mr. W. Haiti SavaceE, Bangor, has been appointed 
Veterinary Inspector for the Borough for 12 months, at 
a salary of £25. His duties will be to inspect meat, 
dairies, cowsheds, and milk supplies to the Borough. The 
appointment is only an experiment. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILK FEVER—ONE MONTH BETWEEN DATE 
OF PARTURITION AND ATTACK. 
Sir, 

I am interested in reading the case recorded by Mr. 
Spencer in your issue of March 30th in which an interval 
of sixteen days had occurred. As it is difficult to find 
and even to remember details of cases reported in past 
years, | may be pardoned in referring to a case of mine 
which appeared in your number for 23rd September, 
1893, at page 170, in which the cow calved on March 
2nd, whilst the symptoms of milk fever did not make 
their appearance until April 4th.—I am, yours truly, 


Jno, B. WoistewHoLME, F.R.C.V.S. 
March 30th. 





“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE.” 
Sir 
I was very much interested in your article in last 
week’s Record “Sauce for the Goose,” and an sending 
you an extract from Zhe Dog Owners’ Annual, the 
article from which it is culled is by Dr. Gordon-Stables, 
M.D. R.N., and refers to worms in dogs. 

“But whatever state his health may be in, the only 
satisfactory proof that he has worms lies in seeing them 
in his stools. The inch-long white things that craw 
therein are called maw-wcrms by the ¢dliterate vel. o 
doggy doctor. They are in fact the separate joints of the 
large tape-worm, and each joint is a comp ete 
individual.” : ’ : 

Is it in accordance with professional etiquette, * 
viewed from a medical man’s point of view, for a reer 
to write books and articles on the diseases and on 
ment of dogs ? And is it gentlemanly conduct on aceant 
part to refer to one in a very similar profession to his 0 


as illiterate ?—Yours sincerely, ; 
J. P. Isnerwoop, M.R.CVS. 


Blyth, April 1st. 
(No one diate what Dr. Gordon Stables Bays. Perhaps 
he meant “the doggy vet. or illiterate doctor. —“-. 
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